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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES III^ 



Honorific Inscriptions 
(6) To Priestesses of Artemis 

The following texts resemble those dedicated to priestesses 
of Athena at Pergamum (Jns. v, Perg, Nos. 489-525) and 
similarly commemorate women who had filled the highest post 
in the city's chief sanctuary. Their main interest lies in the 
fact that each priestess of Artemis bears the non-Greek official 
title of kaueis. We first present all the texts, and then briefly 
discuss (1) this novel title ; (2) the data bearing on the cult 
of the Sardian goddess. The slabs Nos. 4 and 5, evidently 
from the facing of a wall, and the shaft No. 6 were found in 
March, 1911, about 4 metres below the surface, near the bottom of 
a short flight of marble steps extending parallel to the northwest 
anta westward, within the north peristyle, and at points 10 to 
12 metres east of the west front of the temple of Artemis. 
This position suggested the probability: (1) that the two slabs, 
with several similar uninscribed slabs found near them, belonged 
to the low wall, about ten metres long, which seems to have 
masked the steps on the north side of the temple ; (2) that the 
shaft had stood in or near the north peristyle, and, in view of 
its great weight, probably not far from where it was unearthed. 
The re-used slab No. 7 was found in June, 1911, in a position 
like that of Nos. 4 and 5, and at the same level — but under 
much deeper soil — on the south side of the temple, 12 metres 
west of the east front. It may have belonged to the facing of 
the south wall, but the fact of its having served as a door- 
sill makes its original site conjectural. That site, no doubt, 
resembled those of slabs 4 and 5. 

4. Rectangular slab of bluish marble, finished smoothly at 

1 No. I was published in A,J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 11-82; No. II, ibid. XVII, 
1913, pp. 29-62. 
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top and to right, more roughly to left, and at bottom, where it 
is badly chipped. On right side fine bearing edge. Height, 
0.56 m.; length, 0.80 m.; thickness, 0.29 m.; height of letters 
(col. 1), 0.011 to 0.024 m.; (col. 2), 0.023 to 0.033 m. Date, 
late first or early second century A.D. Iny. A. 14. 




Figure 1. — Greek Inscription from Sardes. 

Column 1 Column 2 

6 S^^os eret^XT^o-ev 17 iSo[vX^ kol 6 Syfio^ iTttfjirforev 

MeXiTLvrjv ©eoyeVovs, ^A[aj8tW 7107)1671 : patris noTiieTl 

Kaveiv, leparevoraorav e6v[ xmtris nOTuen 

aims rrjs Oeov. 6vy[^aT€pa COgnome7l Kaveiv lepa- 

5 re^vcraaav aiiuis T7J<; $eov. 

(1) "The People honored Melitinej Theogenes' daughter, the 
kaueiSj for having served as priestess in a manner worthy of the 
goddess.'^ 

(2) Same formula. The priestess' praenomen " Flavia '' is certain. 

Col. 1, line 2. MeX^rm/, sometimes contracted to MeX- 
TcvT]^ is a name common in Lydia, and was that of a Lydian 
town (0,L Gr, 3473 ; K.P. I and II, index; Sterrett, Fap. Am. 
ScL II, p. 24 ; Momeion, III, 1879-1880, pp. 127, 147, 168, 169). 
©eo^eV?;? also occurs in Lydia (K.P. I, No. 71; IT, No. 254). 

Line 4. Cf. a^im<^ ttj^ deov with iepaaafievrjv in Ins, v. Perg.^ 
No. 521. 
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Col. 2, line 2. The priestess' name, #X[a/3ia, and the script 
date this inscription not earlier than the end of the first 
century A.D. 

Line 3. Her father's name was doubtless some name such as 
lIavX]€LV^ov or KaTfXX]€tV[of. Kvp'jeivl^a is an improbable 
restoration, since in a patronymic the tribe was usually omitted. 
The father's name may have been followed by his patronymic, 
or by some title, like that of ayopav6fjLo<^ in No. 7, col. 1. 

Line 4. The priestess' cognomen, which had about six 
letters, was perhaps some common one, such as ''Afificov. 

6. Marble slab similar to No. 4 in color and finish of surface. 
Height, 0.60 m. ; length, 1.31 m. ; thickness, 0.22 m. Height 
of letters (col. 1), 0.017 to 0.023 m.; (col. 2), 0.023 to 
0.026 m. The text of col. 2, lines 4 and 5, perfect when 
excavated, is now somewhat injured by unavoidable flaking, 
due to the drying of the slab. 

Date (col. 1), 127 a.d. Inv. A. 16. 

Column 1 Column 2 

^ jBovXrj Ka[l 6 3^ftJo9 €T€ifnq(T€V \Ji Pov\yf\Kai 

KX. EToiXXav Kx;tv[T6']XXav, Kavuv, tc- 6 8^^109 iTeifiricrev koI dve- 

paT€v<Ta(rav rrjs $€ov Koo-fxiois, OrfKev "Ktt^lov ArjfJL-qTpiov 

Kai 7rapa(T)(0fJi€vrfv iravra Upoirpe - Ovyaripay Kavtiv, rrjv lipei- 

5 7r(09 Kol woXvTeXms, koI dva(TTpa- 5 av rrj^s 'Aprc/AtSo?. 

ff>€i(Tav TTpds T€ TTjv Oeov cucrc^(09 
Koi 7rpo9 Trfv KaroiKuiv ff>ikoT€i~ 
fjLM^f Kol TOLS VTTorrjs TToXews iiriTe- 
XovfJi€va<s Kara fjurjva BrjfJiOT€X€L<s 

10 Bvcria^ iTTiTeXicracrav Ik tcov tStcov 

iKTCViOS} %T€pTlVLOi "KovdpTU) dV" 

OvTraTO), 

(1) " The Coimcil and People honored Claudia Polla Quintilla, 
the kaueis, for having served with dignity as priestess of the god- 
dess ; for having provided all things needful with due devotion and 
munificence; for having displayed reverence to the goddess and 
public spirit towards the community ; and for having zealously per- 
formed at her own cost the public sacrifices performed each 
month by the city; in the year when Stertinius Quartus was pro- 
consul." 

(2) "The Council and People honored and erected a statue of 
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Apphion, Demetrius' daughter, the Jcaueis, the priestess of Arte- 
mis." 

Col. 1, line 2, This priestess, like the others, cannot be 
identified with any one already known. Her name UwWa is 
fairly common, in Lydia (K.P. I, No. 119; II, No. 247; Mouseion^ 
V, 1885-1886, p. 73), as at Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum (^Ins. von 
Magn,^ index'). The name was sometimes spelled TlojXa (Le 
Bas-Wadd. 1155), or IlavXa (AtL Mitt. XXXV, 1910, p. 177), 
and at Pergamum, as here, we find K\]avBia HavXXa (^Ins. v. 
Perg. 511); cf. the French equivalents Pol and Paul. 

Lines 4-5. irapaaxofievTjv iravra ktX. Same phrase in No. 
6. The priestesses were evidently expected to support, in part 
at least, the expenses of the cult, but the gift of the sacrifices 
mentioned in 11. 8-11 seems to have been an extra act of 
munificence on the part of this particular woman. 

Lines 6-8. e^creySw? . . . (fycXoreifico^;. This distinction be- 
tween behavior in religious matters and that in secular was a 
favorite one ; cf. O.I. Gr. 3459 (of a Sardian priestess of 
Artemis) eucreySo)? /iei^ . . . ixe^aXoirpeTro)^ he KalirXovcrioi)^; B.C.H. 
XI, 1887, pp. 375, 384 : leparevaavre^ eucreySo)? fxev irpo^ tov^ 
deovf; . . . (j>iXoT€Lfico(; Se 7rpo9 rov^ avOpSirov^;; also B.CH. 
XXVIII, 1904, pp. 22, 33, 42, 44, 49, 51, 238, 241, 247; Jb.f. 
el. Phil. Suppl. XVIII, 1892, p. 224. 

Lines 8-10. ra? . . . Kara /nrjva SijfiOTeXeh Ovaia^. These 
sacrifices may have been connected with monthly market-days, 
like the Kara /iirjva<; avvreXovfieva^; Ovaia^ of 0. Gf.I. No. 262, 1.10 
(near Apameia). Cf. CLG. 3493, 9; B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 
460: Ovaia^ rS) Oeo) Brj/juoreXel^; (Thyatira); and of priests, 
Brj/jLoreXeU lepei^;; Paton-Hicks, l7is. of Cos^ No. 34, 1. 46; No. 
383j 1. 16. On difference between BrjfjLoreX'^^ and Btuxotlko^ see 
Hesych. s.v.\ on hrj^oreXr}^ cf. also Hoffmann, Biol. II, p. 94, 
1. 44; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 218, No. 45, 1. 12; Dem. Ag. 
Meidias 53; Her. VI, 57. 

Line 11. Stertinius Quartus was proconsul of Asia in 126- 
127 A.D. (cf. B. cm XI, 1887, pp. Ill, 119 ; where read Kovdp- 
[rcoi for Kovapl^Tivm and Quartus for Quartinius ; cf . Chapot, La 
prov. rom. proc. d'Asie^ p. 317; Prosopogr. imp. Rom. Ill, p. 273). 
The duration of the priestess' terra of service is not known. The 
choice being limited to women of wealth (see above, lines 4-5, 
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and 7r\ovcr{co<; : C.I. Gr. 3459), these priestesses were sometimes no 
doubt chosen for more than one term, like the women stephane- 
phoroi at Aphrodisias, one of whom served 16 years (J?. Ut. Grr. 
XIX, 1906, pp. 223, 276). Lydian inscriptions are often dated 
by the year of the proconsul, whose name is, as here, in the 
dative {B.O.H. XI, 1887, pp. 98, 99; XIV, 1890, p. 622; K.P. 
I, p. 68 ; Am. J. Phil. XXXI, 1910, p. 403 ; Head, Hist. 
Num.'^ p. 554). This is simply one instance of the use, which 
became general under the Roman regime, of the Greek dative 
to render the Latin ablative, as in Kvpeiva for Quirina (tribu). 
Occasionally by mistake the Greek absolute form (genitive) is 
combined with the Latin (ablative, represented by dative) ; 
e.g. avevirdrov ^cX^dvo) (B.C.R. XI, 1887, pp. 445, 446; 
verified in 1912). 

Col. 2, lines 2-3. aveOrjKev. This word implies that be- 
sides the usual nfirj conferred by decree — that is, probably, 
leave to engrave the record on the temple-wall, or to erect a 
stele or statue — this priestess received the rarer distinction of a 
statue or bust erected at public expense (see note on No. 2, 
A.J.A. XVII, 1913, pp. 29 f.). 

Line 3. "K7r(\>iov (sometimes spelled "K^(\>lov or ''A(ptov) is 
a name common in Lydia (K.P. I and II, indices; B.O.H. XI, 
1887, p. 470; at Sardes, No. 6 below, and O.I.a. 3469). So 
also is Ai]fjL7]Tpto<; (K.P. I and II, index)^ though at Sardes this 
seems to be its first appearance. 

Lines 4-5. rrfv iepeiav . . . The article shows that at this 
temple, as at those of Ephesus (Jns. Br. Mus. Ill, 2, p. 85, and 
No. 481, 1. 162) and Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum (Ins. v. Mag- 
nesia^ No. 98 and index), there was a chief priestess distinctively 
called rj iepeta rrj^ ' ApT€fjLcSo<;^ who was the same as "the kaueis.^^ 
The addition of the Greek rrjv iepeiav . . . suggests that the 
native term fcavec^ was no longer generally understood. 

6. Pedestal-shaft of bluish-white marble. Height, 1.79 m.; 
width at top, 0.48 m., at bottom, 0.51 m. ; thickness at top, 
0.48 m., at bottom, 0.50 m. The pedestal — which closely re- 
sembles one from Pergamum of 102-114 a.d. (Ath, Mitt. 
XXXII, 1907, p. 332) — was composed of this shaft, of the 
moulded base (0.31 m. high) found near by, which exactly fits 
it, and of a capstone probably similar to the one now in use 
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(0.33 m. high). The present capstone, having a neck 2 cm. 
narrower and 2 cm. less thick than the top of the shaft, can 
hardly have originally belonged to 
this shaft near which it was found. 
The total height of the pedestal was 
about 2.43 m. (Fig. 3). The 
ornate letters, 0.02 to 0.026 m. in 
height, are admirably cut, and 
framed within a border formed by 
a line incised parallel to, and 0.02 
m. within, the edges of the in- 
scribed face. The text occupies 
only the upper fifth of this face. 
A similar incised border is on the 
right and left sides, but not on the 
back of the shaft; all four of its 
faces are smoothly finished. Date, 
late first or earl}^ second century 
A.D. Inv. A. 15. 

6 S}J/X09 

iTeLjjLrjcrev '^AircjiLOv 
M.evdvSpov Ae^^LTa Se- 
kovvSjlv, Kavetv, lepa- 
5 TevcTacrav kol wapa- 
a^oixivrjv iravTa te- 
p07rpe7ru)s kol TroXvre- 
Aco? a^Luys Trjs Oeov. 

" The People honored Apphion 
Secunda, daughter of Menander 
Lechitas, the kaueis, for having served 
as priestess and provided all things 
needful with due devotion and munificence, in a manner worthy 
of the goddess." 

It is remarkable that, in the case of this priestess, we have 
not only the usual record of the decree carved on a temple-slab 
(cf. next inscription. No. 7, col. 2), but also this duplicate 
record engraved on the memorial to her, authorized by that 
very decree. 




TiGURE 3. — Inscribed Ped- 
estal FROM Sardes. 
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Lines 2-4. "Kirc^tov ^efcovvSav. Both names are found in 
Lydia. On "A7r(f)iov see above ; on Se/coOi^Sa, of. K.P. I, No. 
167; II, No. 154. 

Line 3. MevdvBpov Aex^ra, We regard this as a double 
name ; see five instances of such double names in Ins. v. Perg, 
485 and FrankeFs note. But there is a possibility that Kex^ra^ 
was the priestess' grandfather. Mevavhpo<; is common in Lydia 
(Arr. Anab. Ill, 6, 8 ; VII, 23, 1 ; K.P. I and II, indices)-, but 



Figure 4. — Inscription on Pedestal. 

this is the first appearance there of Ae%/Ta9, which occurs in Phry- 
gia (cf. Ramsay, (7.5. I, p. 143, No. 31 ; gen. Ae^tVoi;). Prob- 
ably cognate are the name Kaxv-rm in Thrace (Cagnat, Ins. gr. 
ad res rom. pert. T, No. 1502, Aa^^ra); the woman's name 
Aexci> (I a. ir, 989, L 12; S.a.B.I 4534 b; 4583; Wide, 
Lak. Quite, p. 201 ; Bechtel, Att. Frauennamen, p. 72 ; Sittig, 
Be nom. theophoris, p. 68); the epithet of Zeus in Arcadia, 
Kexedrr)^ (Pans. VIII, 26. 6); and the epithet of Artemis Xoxia 
at Pergamum and elsewhere (Jns. v. Perg. 311; Eur. I.T. 
1097 ; Suppl. 958). The addition of the grandfather's name 
would have been not unusual, and is possible here because tqv is 
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sometimes omitted. Cf. cttI (TT€(^avrj(l>6pov 'AttoXov 'ABpdo-rov 
Tov Ne6/coTe//xou, Le Bas. Wadd., No. 1639; cf. A, J. A. XVI, 
1912, p. 40. For omission of rod cf. references in Ath. Mitt, 
XXXVIII, 1913, p. 52. 

7. Marble slab, similar to Nos. 4 and 5, but with surface 
worn by use. Height, 0.55 m.; of part inscribed, 0.12 m.; 
length, 1.08 m.; thickness of inscribed part, 0.15 m.; of lower 
part, cut away probably to make door-sill, 0.13 m. Rectangular 
hole, 0.015 m. deep, sunk at each end of inscribed surface; that 
to left, 0.03 m. square, that to right, 0.045 m. x 0.03 m. ; oblong 
hole for door-bolt in centre of lower part, and round holes, 
apparently for pivots of door, in both upper corners of lower 
part. Height of letters : col. 1, 0.012 m. to 0.019 m.; col. 2, 
0.015 m. to 0.022 m. Space 0.03 m. wide in col. 2, 1. 1, be- 
tween S and E of third word, due perhaps to clamp formerly 
oyerlapping edge of slab. Below col. 1 faint traces of fourth 
line of script. Date, the same as that of No. 6. In v. A. 52. 




Figure 5. — Greek Inscription from Sardes. 



COLUMX 1 
6 S?5/Xo]s i[T€LIJir)^(T€V Mc- 

XiTtvrj^v [Mvt; ?]crt^tAov 

IToAvK ? or ^lXok ?] t'^{v)tov dyopavo- 

[juou, KavELv, leparevo-acrav ktA.] 



Column 2 
6 S^fJio^s iT€Liiir)(Tev Aircjji- 
ov WievdvSpov Ae^tVa ^ekovv- 
Sav, Kaveiv, leparevo-aaav kol 
\^7rapa(T)^oiJLevr)V iravra ktX.~\ 



Col. 1, lines 1-2. The two first letters and the last being 
certain, Me\\tTiVTf\v seems the most probable restoration. Some 
word like l^L^a](n(^C\ov or yiv7f\(Ti(^i\BV is also likely, as tilling 
the gap better than \Jla](TL(^i\ov, ^Ovrf\(Ti(\>iXov^ X.ap'jo-L^cXov^ 
TvQ)'](rL(l)cXov, l>^av'](n(j>cXov would also be possible. There is 
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space for four letters, though there may have been only 
three. 

Line 3. First letter T, then two upright strokes of H, re- 
maining letters clear. Though a restoration such as fca(Tiyvri~\- 
Trjv Tov ayopav6\_iJLOv would best agree with the text, a 
patronymic is so much more usual, that either the N or the 
second T of tt^vtov seems likely to be a stone-cutter's mistake. 
In lieu of the name above suggested one might read KaX- 
\i(T'\Trjv{T)ov or the like. 

Col. 2 obviously had the precise text of No. 6. 

KATEIN 

This word though non-Greek was doubtless declined in the 
Greek way. On the analogy of names in -ei? (^.^. "ArTeiz/, 
O.Gr.L 541; 'Aprefielv^ Petersen, Beisen, II, No. 193 1) we may 
infer that it is the accusative of fcavet^ meaning "priestess." 
Since women's names in -ei? or -t?^ }i^yq masculine forms in -r)^ 
(cf. 'Aprefiek or -/it?, masc. -fir]<;; Eutu;^/?, masc. -%i)9; Xpvcrk, 
masc. -o-t)?, etc.), this noun /cauet? = priestess leads us to expect 
a masculine equivalent Kav7]<; = priest. And thus the new texts 
explain a word hitherto misunderstood in the first line of Hip- 
ponax, fr. 2, which earlier editions give as follows (cf. Welcker, 
mpp.fragm.lSn.p. 28; Bergk, Po^i^. i^r. (7^.2 1853, p. 589) -.3 

KtKwv 8 6 TravSaXiyros afMfxopos Kavrjs. 

/cavT]<; (see Bergk's notes) was the reading of the MS. used by 
Tzetzes, who cited the passage to show how priests, etc., used 
to go bearing laurel wrapped with fillets, or wearing wreaths of 
laurel (rjv — se, Sci(f)vr]V — ol l€p€L<; tov rjXiov rjrot fiavrec^; fcal 
fidyoL . . . (rT€(j>avov/ii€VOL eiropevovTO^ fca0cb<; BtjXol koX 'linrcbva^ 
/ct\.). So the translation " Cicon* the . . . priest'' agrees per- 

i Wrongly accented there, as in many epigraphical texts. For correct 
accent on "Aprefus or -fieTs cf . commentaries on Herondas, VI, 87, 94 ; Rh. Mus. 
XLVIII, 1893, pp. 253 f. 

2 Not two forms, but one with variant spellings, as in the name Xapeiaios for 
XapCaios, C/. (t. 4721, and elsewhere. 

SFlck, Bezz. Beitr. XIII, 1888, p. 197, reads, . . . ijfwpos Ka^rjs, sl passage in 
which Sir W. M. Ramsay first pointed out to us the significance of Kaijr)s. 

^KiKcav, here used as a proper name, means literally "the Ciconian," i.e. 
one of the KLkopcs, a people of Thrace. It was probably a nickname, either 
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fectly with the point which Tzetzes wished to illustrate. 
Owing, however, to the gloss Xdpo<; (=gull), fcavrj'i has in 
later editions (e.g. Poet Li/r. Grr.^ 1882, II, p. 461) been 
changed to fcavrj^ ( = fcij^^ the common term ; cf . Boraston, 
J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 217, 241) which gives no point 
to the passage. Since the meaning of fcavet^; at Sardes is now 
almost beyond doubt and Hipponax may well here, as in fr. 1 
(^^pfiT] fcvvdy^^a, M7)opl(ttI KavBavXa) and elsewhere (cf . iraXfim 
in Bergk, Poet Lyr, GirA II, p. 460, fr. 1 ; p. 467, fr. 15 ; 
p. 472, frs. 30 A, B ; cf. fiavkKTrrjptov, ibid. p. 498, fr. 126, and 
Hesychius s.v.), have used a term peculiar to Lydia, we may 
take Kavr]<; (= priest) as established in this fragment. While 
our inscriptions thus carry this word back to its Lydian source, 
the line from Hipponax, written about the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., warrants us in regarding Kavei^ as current in 
Lydia before the Persian conquest. Whence fcav€i<; was de- 
rived is a question to which, with our present limited 
knowledge as to the early history of Asia Minor, no complete 
answer can yet be given. This term, which in 127 a.d. (cf. 
No. 5, above) had clung to the cult of Artemis for nearly 
seven centuries, may have originated long before the settlement 
at Sardes of Lydians or Maeonians and may have been as alien 
to them as it was to the Greeks. Much light on the problem 
is certain to be thrown by the study which Professor E. 
Littmann is now making of the fine inscriptions in Lydian 
script 1 found at Sardes in 1911-1912. While not here at- 
tempting a final solution, we subjoin the following data which 
students of derivation may find useful. 

(1) The Sardian titles and that in Hipponax are possibly 
related to those of the ato/?;? or fcor)^,^ priest of the Cabiri at 

popular or coined by Hipponax, for an Orphic priest, since Orpheus was himself 
a Ciconian ; cf. Diod. V, 77 : (of secret mysteries) iu OpdKri iv rots KUoaiv, 80€p d 
Karadel^as '0/><^ei)s ^v . . . ; Strabo, VII, fr. 18: ivravBa rbv *0p(p4a SiarpTxpai 4>7j<ti. 
rbv KiKova, &p8pa ydrjTa. . . . 

iCf. Third Report A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 477 f. The Lydian word kawes or 
KUfes occurs in three of these texts, and kawek or KapeK in a 15-line inscription, 
found in situ near the temple. In each case kawes and kaivek (probably mean- 
ing ''and the kawes'') appear in close connection with a masculine proper name. 
Professor Littmann considers it probable that kawes = "priest." 

2 The Greek 7617s is better derived from this word than in the current fashion 
(according to which it originally meant *' a howler"!) ; cf. the Strabo passage 
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Samothrace (Hesych.), of the fccordpxr)^^ their priest at Didyma 
near Miletus (^O.I.a. 2880-2882, Wiegand, Siehenter Berieht, 
1911, p. 66), of the Kd^apvot^ priests of Demeter at Paros 
(Steph. Byz. s,v. Udpo<; ; I. a. XII, V, 1, No. 292, 1. 3), and to 
the name of the Kd^eipoi^ who, worshipped with the Great 
Mother at Pergamuin (Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth, I, p. 859) 
and Smyrna (Dar.-Saglio, I, p. 760), and with Artemis at 
Miletus (Heller, Jh, f. KL Phih Suppl. XVIII, 1892, p. 239), 
seem originally to have been regarded as priests or at- 
tendants of the Mother Goddess.^ For a possible connection 
with the name of KoZo?, the Titan, see below Mr. Arkwright's 
interesting theory (p. 367, and n.). The relationship to /cau?;? 
of names such as Kd^apvo<; (^F,H, Gr. Ill, p. 633), Ka^eLpco at 
Lemnos (Strabo, 472), Ka<^ei/oa at Rhodes (Diod. V, 55), and 
the Ka(l>7)p€v<; promontory in Euboea (Diimmler, KL Schr. II, p. 
136 n.) is probably the same as that borne to fcavr)<; by the 
Kd^apvoL and Kd^etpoc^ but a degree more remote. 

(2) fcavr)<;-Kav€L<; may share in the derivation from Hebr. 
kohen^ suggested for /co/?;? by H. Lewy QBie Semit, Fremdwor- 
ter im Gir.^ p. 258), and for 707/9 (which probably = fc6r)<;}^ by 
Lagarde(A67^ aming, (7. d. Wiss, XXXV, 1889, 'Uebersicht,' 
etc., p. 112, note). The main difficulties appear to be (1) that 
the kappa of Kavq^^ koit]^^ etc., usually transliterates only the 
Hebrew qdph (as in fcd^o<;, 4 Kings, vi, 25, and names like 
Hezekiah, Eliakim), whereas kohen begins with a kaph; 
(2) that the upsilon of Kavr)^ — doubtless represented in kolt)^^ 
fc6rj<; by a lost digamma — must have had a value ( = /, v, or 6) 
unlike that of he in kohen. But with further knowledge these 
obstacles may disappear, and we now know too little to reject 
this connection on the mere ground that it is Semitic. 

(VII, fr. 18), above cited. Other words, in which there is resemblance but, so 
far as can now be seen, no relationship, are Sanskrit kavi = priest (Botticher, 
Arica, p. 45), Old Pers. kdvyd-h {Arch. Bel. XI, 1908, p. 71), and Latin 
Cabenses sacerdotes (Pauly-Wissowa,) s.v. possibly connected with Monte Cavo. 

1 The connection of Cybele's cult with that of the Cabiri though doubted by 
Kern (Ath. Mitt. XVIII, 1893, p. 359), is now generally admitted ; cf. Topffer, 
Att. Geneal. 1889, pp. 220-221 ; Wobberrain, Beligionsgesch. Studien, 1896, p. 17 ; 
summary of authorities by Graillot, B. Arch. 4^6 S6r. Ill, 1904, p. 346, n. 6. Cf . 
also Pans. IX, 26, 6 : oiroidiaTLv avrois (sc. Ka^eipois) Kal ry Mrfrpl t6. dp(jl)fi€va . . . 
and see Miss F. Bennett, Bel. Cults assoc. with Amazons, 1912, pp. 23 f. 
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(3) For Kd0€tpoc — with which fcav7)<;^ etc., may be connected 
— another Semitic derivation has been proposed : from hahirim 
= fMeydXoi deoC (Preller- Robert, Gir, Myth, pp. 847 f . ; Roscher, 
Lex, s.v. Megaloi Theoi, ; Acad, Lincei^ Memorie, XII, 1908, 
fasc. VII, p. 670 ; Gruppe, Qr, Myth, I, p. 230 ; Lewy, of, dt,,, 
p. 212 ; Eisler, Philologus, LXVIII, 1909, pp. 176-178, even 
derives the name Cybele from this Semitic root meaning 
''great "). Such an etymology is rejected by Fick (ITattiden u, 
Danubier in Grrieehenland^ 1909, p. 48), who points out its in- 
consistence with the fact that the Cabiri were from early times 
worshipped at Pergamum, not independently, but as mere 
attendants of the Great Mother (also at Smyrna: Dar.- 
Saglio I, p. 760; Strabo, 466, 472). And their possible con- 
nection with fcav7j<;-fcav€i<; is now calculated to confirm the 
view that the Cabiri were originally nothing more than 
what the Cabarni always remained, namely priest-attendants 
{irpoTTokoC) of the goddess Artemis-Cybele-Demeter-Hecate.^ In 
Jour, Am. Or, Soc. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 55 f.. Professor 
Hopkins connects Greek Kabeiros and Kobeiros with Sanskrit 
Kabairas or Kubairas. For the relation of Cabiri to Cybele, 
cf. ihid, p. 69. 

(4) An Indo-European origin, from the root Kap = burning, 
has been suggested by Boeckh ( CI, Q-, II, p. 1119), G. Hirschfeld 
{Im, Brit. Mus. IV, 1, p. 88), and Prellwitz (Bezz. Beitr, XVII, 
1891, p. 168), as well as by older scholars (C. Keil andLobeck, 
cited by Boeckh), for /cot?;?, fccordp^^^rj^^ and by Lenormant (Dar.- 
Saglio I, p. 757) for Kd^etpoi. Kavet^ would thus mean, "she who 
offers burnt sacrifice," and would be analogous to fcav(n<; (Hdt. 
II, 40) and oXofcavreo) (J. Harrison, Prolegomena^ p. 55) used 
of sacrifices, and probably also to the Delphic fcrjva or fceava ^ 

^Strabo, 472: (pad roifs Kop^^avras toM airo^s tois Ka^elpoLS Bvras . . . 
* ISiKdrTjs wpowdXovs vofii^ovci toi)s KovpiJTas to^s ainoifs tois Kopi^^acriv 6vTas. So, 
also, Clem. Alex. Protr. 2 : Ka^elpovs 8k to{>s Kopr!>pavTas KaXovvres . . . Perhaps, 
as here suggested, these were but three variations of one primitive name, 
Kd^eipos having originally been identical with Koi^prjs {Le. Kofvp-rfs) and with 
Kop^^aSf modified for easier pronunciation from Kofivpas by transposition of 
consonants. 

2 This seems to mean an altar for burnt offerings or sacrifices. But the 
Spartan cases of Kiavav (cf ., for example, Tod and Wace, Cat. of Sparta Museum^ 
No. 219, p. 42) should be read KeUav ; cf. B.S.A, XII, 1905-1906, pp. 355 f. 
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(^C.I.Gr. 1688; Herwerden, Lex, s.v. ; Prellwitz, loc, eit.'). As 
between an Indo-European and a Semitic origin for /cavei^^ 
probability favors the former, and that from KUf seems prefer- 
able to that from kohen because it raises no phonetic objections. 
But an Asia Minor origin, neither Semitic nor Indo-European, 
is also possible. 

(5) The following derivation from the name of a primitive 
deity, Koa?, Kau a?, or Kou a? ^ — whose priests the /co?;?, Kcordpxv^'f 
etc., would originally have been — is suggested by Mr. W. G. 
Arkwright. (a) This god was perhaps indigenous to Asia 
Minor, where a large proportion of place-names are formed 
from names of local gods or heroes. ^ So KvapBa (Caria), 
K.vava^ hellenized as K.vdv€ac (Lycia), K.avLi^Sava (Cilicia), 
KuaXo? (Lydia) may have been formed in this way. The same 
element is common in proper names : Cilician, Kou a?, KouaXt?, 
Koa609 (Kretschmer, p. 368), Ko69, Kovapcfio<;^ Kut^to?, O^pav- 
yov€L<;; Lycian, Koara (kuwata), Kawarttu, Kawale(s), K.avaa7] ; 
Carian, KuaryS?;?, Keua/oo?, Kua/je/to? ; Pamphylian, Kuato? ; 
Pisidian, Kota?, Kf?;T09, IltWa/co?;?, Kw? (= Koa?), Ia<yoa<;^ 
^tXayoa^;. 

(5) These names, while attesting the existence of a god 
Koa?, do not prove him to have been purely indigenous. It is 
therefore better to regard him as a Ram-god, the Carian or 
pre-Carian equivalent of the Samothracian Hermes, who was 
the younger Cabirus.^ The Ram, symbolizing the Cabiric cult 
of the " Pelasgic" Hermes (Head,£is^. JVumA p. 263) appears 
on coins of Samothrace, Lemnos, and Pheneus ^ in Arcadia (cf . 
Hermes Criophorus, Paus. V, 27-28) and figured in the Phrygian 
mysteries which were similar to those of Samothrace (Ramsay, 
C.B, I, p. 139). That Koa? was a theriomorphic god is sug- 

1 Maspero, Struggle of the iVa^/o/is, p. 355, con jectures that there was a Hittite 
god Qaui. Cf. also Tzetzes, Lycophron, 831 : Vadas dk 6 "AdwvLs irapoL KvirpLois 
/caXeiTttt. 

^ JS.g. Tv^epio-Ss (Lycia), from a hero, Toij^epis (Steph. Byz. s.v. "TXafwi); 
Ko\o^pa<r<r6s (Cilicia), from KvXd^pas {F.H.G. IV, p. 428) ; Kdpovpa (Phrygia), 
from the god Mt^v Kdpov ; Kijbpapa (Phrygia), from K65/3os. 

3 The young Cabirus, Casmilus, or Cadmilus, in Samothrace, as in Boeotia = 
Hermes. KadfilKos 6 'Ep/x^s BoiwriAcwsj Schol. Lycophr. 162. 

* On worship of Hermes at Pheneus and the reXerifi of Demeter see Paus. VIII, 
14 and 15. 
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gested by the Carian gloss /cw? (^fcoa<;^ = irpo^aTov^ and the 
Greek Acwa?, acw?, a (sheep-) skin.^ This identification is sup- 
ported by the appearance of the same " ram " element, with 
wholly different etymology, in the names of the elder Samo- 
thracian Cabiri, 'Afto/ce/ocro? (= "snake-ram"; from anghw^ 
snake, and the root of Kepa^^ horn 2), the nasal dropping out as 
in e%fc9 (from root of e7%eXu9) and 'A^iepo^; (= "snake sheep," 
from anghw and the root of el/oo? or pipo^ wool-).^ 

This presupposes the inclusion of the " Pelasgic " tongue of 
Samothrace in the "centum group" of Indo-European lan- 
guages. We know that 'Afto/ce/ocro? (= Hades) and 'A^toKepcra 
(= Persephone) were identified with the Theban snake-deities 
Cadmus and Harmonia (Ephorus, fr. 12; Apollod. Ill, 5, 4; 
Scylax, 24, 25; Greog. Gfr. Min. I, pp. 30, 31 with the notes) ; and 
the conception of a snake-ram is rendered intelligible by the 
well-attested existence of a snake-bull. 

Thus Sabazius, the tauromorphic Dionysus, was snake* as 
well as bull, the mystic identity being shown in the sacred for- 
mula ravpo^ (Trarrjp) SpaKOvro^; koI irarrjp ravpov SpaKCOv,^ Again 
in the old Elean litany the cry d^ce ravpe^^ being presumably 
foreign and imported with ,the cult from the north, may well 
mean " snake-bull " (originally dy^ioarTavpo<; from same root 
anghw}. We should then assume that 'A^ioW^o-o?, the Snake- 
Ram, was not clearly distinguished from his son, the younger 
Cabirus, who was himself identified with Casmilus or Cadmilus 



1 Cf . Sayce's list of Carian words in Trans. Soc. for Bibl. Arch. IX, 1893, p. 
118. Possibly Koas is represented by Kotos the Titan, father of Leto (Hes. Theog. 
406, Diod. V, 67, 2) and brother of Rhea and of K/)t6s (Apollod. Bibl. I, 1, 3; 
Hes. Theog. 134-135 ; Diod. V, m, 3). If so. Kotos and Kpibs would be doublets 
of the ram-god. The priest-king of this primitive god Koas may have given rise 
also to KoaXddeTs (ace. KoaXddeip), the Lydian for ^a<rtXej5s (Hesychius). 

2 Cf. this root in the name of Kdpveios, god of the pre-Dorian Lacedaemonians, 
whose prophet was KptSs (Paus. III. 13, 3) and whose name is derived dwb rwv 
Kdpvufv ijyovv irpo^driav (Hesych.). See Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Apollon, col. 55, 
and cf. 'Air. Kepedras, ibid. col. 66. 

3 Cf. also, aries^ dpv6s and possibly €pi<pos. 

4 Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 94; Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris '2, p. 76, n. 5. 

5 Cf. Ramsay, C.B. p. 140 ; Clem. Alex. Protr. II, 15, 16, especially the words 
ws &pa dwo(T7rd(ras 6 Zei>s rod Kpiov^ etc., an important passage for the ram in the 

mysteries. 

spiut. Quaest. Gr. 36. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 'A^iepos. 
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(= son of Cadmus) the Boeotian Hermes, and with Saos or 
Sabazius, the horned Dionysus.^ So when Alexander claimed to 
have been begotten by Ammon with the ram's horns disguised 
as a serpent, he was assuming the character of Cadmilus or 
Sabazius. We find yet a third horned beast, the goat, as a 
symbol of this younger Cabirus at Syrus, Aenus, and perhaps 
also at Paros,2 where the goat was clearly connected with the 
cult of Demeter (cf. her icd^apvoL priests above). The connec- 
tion above suggested between the Cabiri and a primitive ram- 
god would account for the sacrifice of a ram at the Cabiric mys- 
teries in Thrace (BerL phil. Wochensehrift^ 1904, col. 1230), and 
probably at Pergamum (Ath, Mitt. XXIX, 1904, pp. 154 f.; R. 
Areh. 1905, p. 29, n. 3), as well as in the Roman cult of Cybele 
(for crioholia cf. Dessau, Insc, sel,^ Nos. 4135-4153), 

The Sardian Oult of Artemis 

While the details of this cult remain obscure, two points in 
the new texts throw light on its general character : (1) its 
chief dignitary was a priestess ; (2) she bore a title, icava^^ 
dating from before the overthrow of the Lydian monarchy. 
That a woman should head the temple hierarchy was character- 
istic of the worship as Artemis^ of that mother-goddess whose 

iCf. Aristotle, F,H.G, IV, pp. 158, 372; Diod. V, 48; Ramsay, C.B, I, 
p. 293 ; on Sabazius, Diod. IV, 4 ; Plut. Is. and Osir. 35. 

2 On coins of Syrus, wliere the worship was certainly Cabiric, Hermes, goat 
and Cabiri. On those of Aenus the goat appears, as also on those of Paros 
(goat + ear of corn). Cf. Dionysus 'Ep/^tos. 

3 There were high-priestesses of Artemis at Ephesus and Magnesia a/M. (refer- 
ences above). The priest in Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 98, 11. 15, 33, is not of 
Artemis (as stated by Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 153) but of Zeus, on the anta 
of whose temple this text was carved. The cult of Artemis was also conducted 
by a priestess at Panamara (B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, p. 41) and Lagina (B.C.H. 
XI, 1887, p. 147); at Aphrodisias (R. Et. Or. XIX, 1906, p. 117), at Thyatira 
(LeBas-Wadd. No. 5, B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 478 ; X, 1886, p. 422 : two girls repre- 
sented by their father), at Miletus {A. Pythia, priestess known as v8po(l>6pos^ 
C.I.G. Nos. 2885-2886), at Cyzicus (A. Munychia, Michel, Rec. Nos. 537-538 ; 
on character of goddess, cf. Hasluck, Cyzicus, pp. 217-233), at Halicarnassus 
(A. Pergaia, Ins. Br. Mus. No. 895 = Michel, op. cit. No. 453), at Castabala (A. 
Perasia, Strab. XII, 537), at an unknown shrine (O.G.I. No. 263), at Laodicea- 
ad-mare (C.I.G. 4470-71) and probably at Sidyma, where there were women, 
and later, maidens, as vewKhpoL (Benndorf, Reisen, I, No. 53, Db, 11. 1, 10). We 
do not know whether the priestesses at Sardes, like those at Ephesus (Ins, 
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cult was among the oldest and the most widespread in Asia 
Minor. Thus the first fact makes it probable that honors of 
the same sort were paid to Artemis at Sardes as at other great 
shrines, like those of Ephesus and Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum. 
The second fact implies that in organization, and hence prob- 
ably in its other features, the Sardian cult changed but little, 
if at all, during the Persian, Seleucid, and Roman periods. 
Both facts tend to prove that it had not been modified by, still 
less merged in, that of the Persian Anaitis (Anahita). This 
agrees with the evidence of Pausanias, who describes as an eye- 
witness the strange Persian rites practised in his own country-^ 
at Hierocaesareia and Hypaepa (Paus. V, 27, 5-6). These 
places lay respectively 23 miles northwest and 16 miles south- 
west of Sardes, yet at that far greater city, situated just be- 
tween them, Pausanias fails to mention any similar rites. His 
silence implies that the worship of the Persian goddess at 
Sardes 2 was inconspicuous, and cannot have been domiciled 
in the great Artemisium. The distance separating the Sar- 
dian from the imported Persian cult is further shown 
by the difference between their respective priesthoods and 
temples. At the two shrines of Anaitis mentioned by 
Pausanias, her priest (avrjp fidyo<;^^ his tiara, his chanting of 
hymns before a flaming altar are, like the goddess herself, 
distinctly Persian.^ The statement that her worship was con- 

Br. Mus. Ill, 2, p. 84) were Vestals ; but as a husband is mentioned in one 
only of our priestess inscriptions (an unpublished fragment), it seems probable 
that maidens only were eligible to the priesthood, and that, like the priestesses 
of Athena at Pergamum (Ins. v. Perg. II, p. 327), they were not allowed to 
marry till their terms of office had expired. Priests of Artemis may also 
have existed at Sardes as at several other places (e.g. Ephesus : Ins. Br. 
Mus. No. 481, 1. 308, No. 565, 1. 4 ; Bargylia, B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 192 ; Thyatira, 
B.C.H. X, 1886, p. 422 ; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 224 ; Cnidus, Ins. Br. Mus. 
No. 787; lasus, J.H.S. IX, 1888, p. 339; B. :Et. Gr. VI, 1893, pp. 156, 165; 
Mylasa; C.I.G. 2699); but if so, it is highly probable that, like the priests at 
Ephesus, they were not chief dignitaries of the cult, else we should not find our 
priestesses defraying, as they did, the temple expenses. 

1 Pausanias was a Lydian, cf. Frazer's Paus. Ill, p. 552. 

2 A small votive stele to Artemis-Anaitis was found in April, 1913, in the 
excavations at Sardes. 

^ Cf. Persian cult of Anaitis, as described by Strabo, XV, 733, and remarks 
of Herodotus (I, 131-133) on Persian religion ; and cf. de Harlez, Avesta, 
p. CLXIV; on pp. XIV f. he discusses tl^e evidence of Herodotus. For a good 
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ducted by a man is confirmed by two inscriptions from Hypaepa; 
one of the first century a.d. ((9. Gr.I. 470), mentioning Theo- 
phron, priest of Anaitis- Artemis, the other probably of the 
third century a.d. QMouseion^ I, 1873-1875, p. 114 = Kaibel, 
Epigr. Q-r. 903a) giving to the priest his official title apx^fiayof;. 
Similarly at Philadelphia, another important centre of Anaitis 
worship (cf. K.P. I, pp. 25 f.), a priest was the chief dignitary 
(0.1. a. No. 3422). It should also be noted that the cult of 
Anaitis at Hierocaesareia and Hypaepa was conducted in a small 
house or chapel (o?/c7//Aa, Pans. V, 27, 6), the simplicity of which 
seems to have been a relic of the Persian dislike of temples 
(Hdt. I, 131). If we compare this with the cult of the Sar- 
dian Artemis, carried on in a magnificent temple, not by 
priests, but by priestesses whose title shows that their office 
dates from pre-Persian days, we must infer that, in Sardes at 
least, the Lydian and Persian goddesses had but little in 
common.^ Such a view need not preclude the admission that 
in Maeonia and other parts of Lydia the imported Anahita 
probably coalesced with the indigenous Artemis or "Mother." 
But at Hierocaesareia and Hypaepa, such coalescence, though 
possible, is by no means certain ; for the double name Anaitis- 
Artemis, apparently indicative of syncretism (and formerly so 
held to be by us ; A.J. A. XVI, 1912, p. 28), may have been 
adopted, without fusion of cults, as a mere means of translating 
for Hellenic ears^ the unfamiliar Persian name. Had there 
been real fusion, we should expect to find its traces in the 
cult described by Pausanias, whereas this of Anaitis-Artemis 
seems to have been purely Persian and that of the Sardian 
Artemis purely Lydian. ^ 

W. H. Buckler, 
David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Persian description of Anaitis, cf. Berth olet, Beligionsgesch. Lesebuch, p. 340. 

1 Buresch's sweeping inference (Aus Lydien^ pp. QQ f.) as to the fusion of 
Anaitis with Cybele-Artemis has been rejected by Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 1636, 
n. 2, and the similar conclusions of Radet {Cybebe, pp. 58 f.) by A. J. Reinach 
(Bev. de VHist. des Bel. L:JtI, 1910, p. 361). 

2 Cf. for a like translation, the phrase Kaveiv rrjv Upeiav rijs 'Apr^fxidos, in No. 5. 

3 Cumont suggests (B. Arch. V, 1905, p. 25) that the cult of the native goddess 
'Am£a, after whom was named a place on the coast facing Samos, may have pro- 
moted that of Anaitis, owing to the resemblance of the two names. 



